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PREFACE. 



This work was begun as a treatise on Indirect Discourse in 
Antiphon and Andocides ; Lysias and Xenophon's Anabasis 
were added for comparison. The lists of verbs and the statistics 
for on and w? clauses and Indirect Questions are exhaustive. 

The remaining treatment is so nearly complete in the orators 
that we trust the few omissions will not vitiate any of the con- 
clusions drawn. It has not been deemed necessary to note facts 
that present no peculiarity, such as the usual phenomena after 
primary tenses, and the retention of the Optative and Indicative 
with «v after secondary tenses. The Historical Present is treated 
as primary or secondary, at the option of the writer. 

Covallin's work on 0. 0. in Xenophon and other books ordered 
were not procured in time for consultation. Goodwin's Moods 
and Tenses, Madvig's Syntax, and Schanz's Beitrage have given 
valuable aid. 

Since the completion of this treatise an article has appeared 
in the Classical Review, Vol. XIV., ifos. 5 and 7, by H. Darnley 
Naylor, Ormund College, Melbourne University, entitled " On 
the Optative and Graphic Constructions in Greek Subordinate 
Clauses." The interesting statement is made that interrogative 
sentences dependent on a verb of knowing or perceiving are not 
introduced by the simple interrogative pronoun re?. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The parallel use of the Infinitive, the Participle, on and tt»9 
with a finite verb in 0. 0., and the freedom with which the 
Greek mind construed subordinate clauses from the time of 
speaker or narrator gave vivacity to Greek style and a wide range 
of phenomena to 0. 0. 

0. 0. may be divided according to the character of the leading 
verb into three classes : 1) Pure; 2) Partial; 3) Subjective. 

1) Pure 0. 0. — The governing verb is one expressing thought 

or utterance. 

2) Partial 0. 0. — The governing verb states a fact involving or 

implying thought or utterance. 

3) Subjective 0. 0. — The governing verb does not imply or 

state thought or utterance. The 0. 0. is shown by the 
contexts, or by the mood of the dependent verb. 

Again, 0. 0. may be divided without serious cross division 
upon the principle of vividness into a) vivid ; b) less vivid ; 
c) remote. 

a) Vivid 0. 0. — Mood and tense are unchanged except where 

the Infinitive is required. The exact words of the 
speaker are quoted with slight variation. 

b) Less Vivid 0. 0. — Tense is unchanged. The mood is 

changed to Optative or Infinitive when required, accord- 
ing to well-known rules. The 0. 0. is modeled after a 
possible direct form. 

c) Remote 0. 0. — The mood is unchanged. The 0. 0. is stated 

from the time of the narrator, or without reference to 
a direct form. 

The Imperfect and Pluperfect sometimes represent the Present 
and Perfect of a possible direct form. This occurs both in 
leading and subordinate 0. 0. verbs. It is quite common 
in leading clause after verbs of hnoioing and perceiving ; rare 
after verbs of saying. At. Vesp. 283. 



An Aorist Indicative may be retained according to the prin- 
ciple of vividness or remoteiiess, since the view of the speaker and 
of the narrator coincide with reference to the indefinite past. 

The frequent failure to note the following fundamental prin- 
ciple of Greek syntax has caused some error in the treatment of 
0.0. 

As in Latin an ideal condition in a past connection takes the 
Imperfect, so in Greek an anticipatory condition becomes Opta- 
tive. The principle may be stated generally thus : A future 
temporal or conditional relation depe7ident on and taking its time 
from a past situation is written in the Optative. This includes 
the well-known phenomenon of past general conditions; but 
past situations may be particular as well as general. 

This principle and that of 0. 0. often coincide. In fact it 
seems to be the more general, the genus to which 0. 0. may be 
referred as a species. To attempt to read 0. 0. into sentences 
where it prevails is often successful, though frequently unneces- 
sary, and, sometimes, fraught with calamity. See Lys. [3, 7], 
Dem. [18, 32 ; 18, 145]. Dem. [18, 145] is treated by Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, §696. 

'* Odd' T]v dTzaXkayj) (ptXiTcnw ei fiij 6rjl3at ou^ .... i^Opoh^ 
irotijffete r^ noXei , 

Philip saw that he could neither end nor escape the war unless, 
etc.'' 

Tliftijffste is the mood and tense required by the narrative and 
is absolutely independent of what Philip saw. 

This distinction between 0. 0. and the more general principle 
will be useful in discussing partial 0. 0. where the Imperfect 
and Pluperfect occur side by side with the Optative in what 
seems a perfectly normal construction. See Thuc, 6, 29. 

^' '^Erol/xo'^ ^Vy ei fih toutojv rt e^.pyafTzo, dUrjv ditovaty ei d* ano~ 

Xoeeirjy ap^etv.** — Moods and Tenses, § 701. 

This form of 0. 0. is not quotation, but representation. It 
allows the subordinate clauses to be retained in the same mood and 
tense, or to be stated in the past by the narrator. There is no 
need to treat one conditional clause differently from another in 
the example quoted ; both are objective. 
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A Present or Perfect Indicative in such a connection is regu- 
larly retained or changed to Imperfect or Pluperfect respectively. 
It may te questioned whether w6 ever have the Indicative 
changed to Optative in such a connection. We find that rela- 
tive sentences, because of their declarative nature, readily adapt 
themselves to the narrator's view and change the Present and 
Perfect Indicative to Imperfect and Pluperfect, instead of 
changing to Optative. This occurs not infrequently after verbs 
of saying in pure 0. 0., and seems to be the rule in partial 0. 0. 
There is quite a difference between a relative clause in the 
Imperfect rejyresenting part of what was said and a simple 
explanatory relative clause introduced by the narrator. Sub- 
ordinate clauses in 0. 0. changed to Imperfect or Pluperfect, 
other than relative clauses, are comparatively rare. We find 
one in continued 0. 0., Xen. Anab., 5, 7, 34; one after the ob- 
jective verb (Tuvsidivai, Xen. Anab., 1, 5, 9 ; and Goodwin quotes 
two, M. and T., §691, with pure verbs of saying. 

The two examples from the Anabasis need no explanation. 
The shift from speaker to narrator is natural and easy to feel. 
The examples quoted by Goodwin are seemingly quite irregular, 
and it seems scarcely sufficient to say that they are thrown out 
of 0. 0. 

Customary action in Greek has a strong tendency to remain 
in the Indicative, and it is doubtless due to this fact that the 
clauses quoted by Goodwin are represented by the narrator 
instead of following the rule of 0. 0. It is our opinion that 
clauses so represented still form a part of 0. 0. They are not 
quotations, but statements by the narrator of the substance of 
what was said. This is the regular construction in English. 
There is a striking difference between representing a clause from 
the time of the narrator, and treating it as entirely independent 
of 0. 0. Thus in Xenophon's Anabasis, 1, 5, 9, ei rtg did T«/£tt>v 
Tov n6hixo\f iTzotsiTo is represented by the narrator as a sort of 
afterthought. If it be thrown out of 0. 0. it becomes a protasis 
to ^v and makes nonsense. " It was possible," says Xenophon, 
"for the man who paid attention to observe that the king's 
empire was weak, if anyone made war quickly." The statement 
of Xenophon is unconditional. The condition forms part of the 
observation. So much for the general subject. 



I. — "'Ore and wg Clauses. 







§1. Antiphon. 






1. 


Verbs with on. 




dLfi7/h}v £lvat 




hOu^tlaOai 


TttffTeuetv 


dLVTiXoyiZ^aOat 




inayi^iXXetv 


TcpoXiyetv 


aiffOdveffOat 




inifTzaffdat 




d.7zn<paiv-tv 




kiysLv 


(Txoireiv 


ytyvWfTxeiv 




fiavOdvziv 


rexfXTJptov elvac 


eifiivac 




fis/jLVTJfrOat 


^avBpov elvat. 




2, 


Verbs with ««?. 




anodttxvbvat 




dtddfTxetv 


ipsTv 


alriaffOat 




knideixvo'^at 


xaTafxaprupeTv 


drjXoov 




eiTzelv 


Xiyetv 



3. oTt Clauses after Secondary Tenses, 

13 Cases: 

Optative, 9 ; Indicative, 4. 
a. Optative. — '■ 

Present, 3 : 1, 11 ; 1, 15 ; 6, 38. 

Future, 2: T/?, 4; 5, 50. 

Aorist, 4: 5, 33 ; 5, 39 bis; 6, 21. 

h. Indicative Unchanged. — Pf.: 5, 54. 

c. Indicative Changed from Pres. to Im>p,, 3 : 1, 8 ; 1, 15 ; 6, 32. 
Examples 1, 8 ; 1, 15, will be noted under the full treatment 
of verbs of Knowing, etc, 

6, 32 — ixdprupsq iyivovTo on (fodkv (^ixamv .... fjTimvro — 

demands some notice. f^Tm^^ro may be regarded as an original 
Imperfect, but this seems a somewhat forced explanation. 
The 0, 0. is only partial. The on clause is stated as a fact. 
fidprupe^ iyivovTu implies ifiaprnprjfTav but is not equivalent to it. 
The oT£ clause takes its mood and tense from the narrator, and 
does not fall under the regular rule for 0, 0, 
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4. oJ? Clauses after Secondary Tenses, 

5 Cases : 
Indicative, 4 : Optative, 1. 

a. Optative — Aorist : 5, 53. 
h. Indicative — Present, 2 : /^ z', 9 ; I' y, ^. 

Aorist, 2 : A y^l; F y, 2. 
Note that /? y, 9, is a general truth and F y, 4, is alleged to be. 

In F y, 2, efTre . . . ei kx roiv nlrjymv aniOavsv 6 oivijp, wg oox 

drrixTetvsv auTov the w^ claiise is not a bare statement depending 
on elne, but is represented as following logically from the reason 
stated in the protasis. 

We call attention to the two examples (5, 15 ; 6, 24), with av 
and the Indicative after eifUyat. Here the Potential Indicative 
seems to represent a Potential Optative transferred to the past. 
See M. and T., §243; cf. Lys., 3, 29 {eidw,-). 

§2. Andocides. 

1. Verbs with on. 

ivOu}t.ei(7dai 

eidivat 

iizLoraffdat 

Ikiy^tLv 

xXrj8a)v xari^stv 
Xiyetv 

2. Verbs tuith w?. 

yvwjjLTjv Ttept tffrdvat 

diddfTxstv 

iiziffraffOat 

3. on Glauses after Secondary Tenses. 

26 Cases: 

Indicative, 10 ; Optative, 16. 
a. Optative. — 

Present,^: 1,4; 1,12; 1,61; 1,64; 1,39; 1,115 bis; 

],118. 
Aorist, 7 : 1, 40 ; 1, 61 ; 1, 113 ; 1, 116 ; 1, 115 ter. 
Perfect, 1 : 1, 39. 



ayyiXXeiv 

alnOdveffOat 

dxouetv 

dnayyiXXetv 

dnoxpivefffiai 

dvafivr^trOr^vac 

yiyv(D(TX£iv 

dvaxpd^etv 
dvnXiyetv 
ditoXoyelffOai 
dnodetxvuvat 



Xoyov didovat 
fxavOdveiv 
6pdv 

(TTjfxe'iov elvai 
(rxonelv 

TSXfJLTJptU} ^p^ffdat 

(f'sudeffOat 

kXiy^etv 
(Tuvetdivai 
^avepbv Ttotelv 



h, ladicative Unchanged. — 

Present, 2 : 1, 30 ; 2, 20. 
Future, 1 : 1, 135 quinquies. 
Aorist, 2 : 1, 61 bis. 

c. Indicative Changed to Secondary. — 
Imperfect, 2 : 1, 52 bis. 
Pluperfect, 2 : 1, 52 bis. 

In 1, 61 the on clause, k^ijlsy^a to. ysvorxeva art ef? rjyyjaaTo fiey 
nivovTwv 7)fi(bv TauTfjv rijv ^ouXijv Eb(piXiqTo<s avTeXnov d^ ^y(^t xcu rove 

fih ou yivotro dt' k/xi, presents a striking change of mood. The 
whole clause is an explication of rd yzv6/xsva and soon drifts into 
0. R. 

The introduction of the negative has some influence upon 
the thought. It is merely suggested that the statement made 
in yivoiTo is incapable of proof, that it was necessarily a mere 
assertion of opinion, and consequently felt the force of 0. 0. 
more than those statements which were verified and might be set 
down as facts. 

In 1, 52 we have an interesting example of an entire clause 
after ivBf%/iij>^v xat iXnyt^orxTjv viewed not as a quotation, but 
taking its mood and tense from the standpoint of the reporter, 
as if it were independent. 

1, 135, is properly 0. E. 

In 1, 130 ; 2, 20, in which the Indicative Present is retained, 
the former (1, 130) seems to be a pithy saying, a popular saw 
applied to such cases. The latter (2, 20) retains fxiUsi and 
extends to the realm of the present. 

4. tt*9 after Secondary Tenses, 

17 Cases : 

Optative, 11*; Indicative, 6. 
a. Optative. — 

Present, 4 : 1, 36 ; 1, 40 ; 1, 122 ; 1, 110. 

Aorist, 7 : 1, 19 ; 1, 22 ; 137 ter.; 1, 40 ; 1, 110. 

h. Indicative. — 

Present, 1, 43. 

Imperfect, 1, 64. 

Future, 1, 43. 

Aorist, 3: 1,54; 1,58; 3, 10. 



J 
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§3. Lysias. 








1. Verbs tahing 


OTi. 




d^ifosTv 


eidivat 




npo^afftv 


dvafjitfiv7Jfrx£tv 


hvovv ycyvsff*9at 




(rxoTcetv 


dnoxpivsffi'^at 


kTziaratTd^at 




ffovetdivat 


ytyvwffxgiv 


fiav^^dvetu 




UTToXa/ifidvsiv 


d^Xov elvai 


fiefivrjfft^at 




rexfiijptov ytyv£iTi9at 


drjXouv 


fiTjuuTT^^ yiyvsaf^ai 




rex/jLijpiov vofjLt^etv 


d^Xov yiyvefffi'ai 


6pdv 




(pavipbv eTv«£ 


diapdkXetv 


npoetdivat 




<pa\>tpov TioteTv 


dttff^upi^efT&at 


nuu^dvsfff^at 




<ppd^£iv 




2. Verbs tahhig 


a»9. 




dTzayyiXXetv 


iXnida Ttapi^^svj 




n£tf^£tv 


dTTfxpatvecv 


kpslv 




fidprttpa^ xaXsiv 


avTeine'iv 


Xoyou^ e^£iv 




TztffTov el^ai 


dnoXoyiav iroteTaS^ai 


fidpTupa^ elvat 




ntffTov doxstv 


dtnfjLvuvac 


ofjLoXoyslv 




ipdvat 


do^av Trepttffzdvat 








3. 


Verbs taking on 


and 


U)^, 


dxousiv 


kiztdetxvbvat 




rdprop£Xv 


aldd^dveaft^ai 


eoyvwffTov eivai 




fi£Xfi7Jptov elvac 


dnndeixvuvac 


tlTzeXv 




T£Xfirjp{u) ^pijfff^at 


dnoXoyetff^^at 


xarrjyopsiv 




fidprupa^ itapiyetv 


kvi^ujj.e'tfft^at 


Xiyeiv 







Combinations of ore and w? (17, 2 ; 17, 4; 19, 41 ; 19, 55) are 
worthy of note. 

4. on Glauses after Secondary Tenses. 

74 Cases: 

Indicative, 47 ; Optative, 27. 
a. Optative. — 

Present, 20 : 1, 19 ; 8, 12 ; 9, 5 ; 12, 9 ; 12, 15 ; 12, 48 ; 
12, 74 bis ; 12, 77 ; 13, 9 ; 13, 78 ; 19, 51 ; 22, 2 ; 
23, 2 ; 23, 3; 23, 6 bis.; 23, 9 ; 23, 10; 32, 25. 
Future, 2: 1, 22; 19, 16. 
Aorist,^: 12, 16; 12, 77; 32, 9. 
Perfect, 2 : 1, 18 ; 10, 25. 
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h. Indicative. — 

Present, 15 : 2, 41 ; 6, 19 ; 7, 34 bis.; 8, 8 ; 9, 1 ; 9, 9 

bis.; 10,30; 12,9; 12,48; 12,69; 13,17; 13,77 

16, 14. 
Future, 11 : 2, 33 ; 12, 15 ; 12, 45 bis.; 12, 58 ; 12, 70 

12, 74; 13, 25; 16, 15; 27. 1 ; 32, 11. 
Imperfect retained, 1 : 1,17; 2,58; 12,56 bis.; 13,41 

19,39; 19, 52. 
Imperfect from Present, 5 : 3, 6 ; 7, 16 ; 12, 57 ; 12, 73 

18, 11. 
AoHst, 9 : 2, 65 ; 3, 29 ; 8, 13 ; 9, 9 : 12, 40 ; 12, 57 

12, 69 ; 13, 42 ; 19, 25. 

5. a/9 after Secondary Tenses. 

29 Cases: 

Optative, 15 ; Indicative, 14. 
«. Optative. — 

Present, 10: 8, 10; 8, 12; 9, 5; 9, 6; 9, 7; 13, 8; 

19,50; 1,20; 1,20; 12,6. 

Aorist, 4: 1, 20; 1, 20; 8, 12; 22, 8. 

Perfect, 1 : 29, 12. 

h. Indicative. — 

Present, 3 ; 11, 11 ; 12, 70 ; 28, 5. 

Imperfect retained 4 : 1, 20 ; 7, 42 ; 19, 7 ; 22, 3. 

Future, 2 : 2, 22 ; 13, 61. 

Aorist, 4: 1, 17; 3, 22; 10, 12; 32, 15. 

Perfect, 1 ; 12; 7. 

§4. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

1. oTi after Secondary Tenses, 

a. Optative. — 

Present - ~ — . — 75 

Future 14 

Aorist ^ -. - 7 

Perfect - - 8 

b. Indicative. — 

Present — 23 

Future 17 

Imperfect retained -.. - 4 
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Imperfect from Present^ 11 : 1, 2, 21 ; 2. 2, 15 ; 2, 3, 6 ; 

3, 1, 2 sexics; 5, 6, 29; 5, 8, 10. 
Perfect 1 

Pluperfect from Perfect, 2 : 3, 1, 2 bis. 

2. a>9 after Secondary Tenses. 
a. Optative. — 

Present, 22. 

Future, 1 : 5, 6. 3. 

Aorist, 1. 

Perfect, 1 : 7, 6, 44. 

h. Indicative. — 

Present, 3 : 2, 6, 2 ; 5, 6, 31 ; 6, 4, 14. 
Future, 1 : 7, 5, 8. 
Perfect, 1 : 6, 4, 14. 

In 2 a) the first Present Indicative [2, 6, 2] expresses habitual 
action ; 5, 6, 31, retains yj'H) ; 6, 4, 14 depends upon a preceding 
Perfect Indicative retained. 

§5. Remarks upoJi on and w^ Glauses. 

1. For the origin of oti and w? clauses see Goodwin's Moods 
and Tenses, §663, and Schanz's Beitrage, Heft 8. Goodwin 
considers Iht an accusative of respect, and thus an outer object. 
Schmitt regards ozt as the inner or cognate object (p. 19), which 
seems to be the correct view. 

Goodwin's view of the development of a>9 in 0. 0. from the 
interrogative seems correct, while Schmitt has apparently over- 
looked the fact that pure relatives are used as interrogatives 
after verbs of asking (pp. 14 and 52). This use has been noted by 
Dinwiddie in his dissertation on 0. 0. in Thucydides. See 
See Revue de Philologie, xiv., pp. 57 ff. 

2. In reference to the distinction between on and «>?, it is a 
mistake to state that always, or even generally, w? carries the 
idea of doubt or uncertainty, without any discrimination in the 
verbs that take w:, 

w? introduces a theory, opinion or allegation. It is used regu- 
larly with (^LddfTXBiv because, perhaps, the true idea of teaching is 
to teach theories. It is used with a7iodziy.vu^Mii to introduce a 
theory professed to be proven from facts stated, and takes the 
Indicative Ant [^Ay 1], also with si'-ery in this sense Ant [/> 2]. 
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a;9 with XiystVy eiireiv, xarjjj'nftsiv introduces an allegation gener- 
ally intimated to be untrue, but not always so. See Lysias, 
1, 20, for true accusation; and 1, 37 ; 7, 20 for false. 

The examples of w^ cited from Andocides and Lyfeias with 
the Optative imply falsity except Lysias [1, 4; 22, 8]; to these 
add Andocides [1, 4], Lysias [28, 5] whero a>9 is construed with 
Indicative. 

In Lysias [22, 8] the'force of w? may be brought out by trans- 
lating " Usysv wg " — he explained that 

o)<^ in the Anabasis is comparatively rare with the Indicative, 
and is used not infrequently with the Optative without implying 
doubt or uncertainty. Anab., 1, 9, 11 ; 5, 1, 3. 

Madvig points out that w^^ is usual when the leading verb is 
negative or when the «>? clause is negatived. The clause is thus 
marked as a mere allegation. Xen. Anab., 2, 4,19; 2, 3, 25; 7, 5, 8. 

oTt also occurs after a negative verb. Thuc, 2, 6, 2. 

Srt and a>? clauses take the Present Indicative after a secondary 
tense when they purport to express : 

( Antiphon : /? r> 9 ; /', y, 4. 

1. A general truth, i Lysias ; 2, 41 ; 10, 30 ; 12, 69. 

( Anabasis : 6, 1, 21. 

2. A common report. Andocides : 1, 130. 

Androcides : 2, 20. 
Lysias : 6, 19 ; 9, 1. 
Anabasis : 2, 4, 21 ; 5, 5, 24 ; 6, 1, 31 ; 
. 6,4,18. 

4. Continued or habitual action. ( ^-^^^^^'.^^^^ o . . .^ 

, ,, . •{ Anabasis : 2, 6, 2; 4, 5, 10; 

(usually) J g^ 1^ 19 . g^ g^ ^ 

5. N"ecessity with X/jtj. j Lysias: 12, 70; 16, 14. 

(usually) ( Anabasis : 5, 6, 31. 

To these may be added Anabasis, 6, 3, 11 ; 7, 2, 16, where the 
presence of vuv makes the vivid construction preferable; Anab- 
asis, 4, 1, 3 ; 4, 5, 28, where the Present is retained for the 
Future on account of the vivid meaning of the verb U>ai ; and 
Anabasis, 1, 10, 5, where the perfect meaning of ocx^vrai may 
influence its retention. 

XPij is retained of ter past tenses in Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, 

Tliucydides, Xenophon^s Analasis, //>££'>? occurs in Xenophon^s 
Hellenics, 2, 4, 23, loith (o<^ in a negative senteiice. 



3. A present fact. 
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II. — ^Ot6 and ct>g Clauses — continued. 

We note the fact that the retention of the Indicative in a 
on or a>? clause after n, jyast finite tense of a pure verb of saying 
is quite rare except in those cases where it is required to express 

A GENERAL TRUTH, PRESENT FACT, OR WHERE xH IS RETAINED- 

The only cases noted are Andocides, 1, 4; 1, 43 ; Lysias, 12, 74 ; 
28, 5. 
Andocides (1, 43) retains the Present with a*? after d^ixpayev. 

Cf. Anabasis (51, 14), duixpayov wg od dioc. 

Andocides (1, 4) retains the Future with a>? after Xiyutsv in the 
second clause. 

Lysias (12, 74) retains the Future with ore after elns in the 
second clause. 

Lysias (28, 5) retains the Present with w? after k'Xsysv. eXeyev 
w^ ijdrj fTuxo<pavTeiTB, The force of 7jS7j would be to retain the 
Indicative. 

With these compare : 

Andocides 1, 54 : yvd>/i7j TrapsiffTijxzt a5?, with Present Indica- 
tive? 

Lysias 9, 9: fidpropa^ napeffxofiTjv 8Tfy 8, 13: fjdrj Sti; 12, 40: 
idTjXwfTav oTt, with Aorist Indicative. 

Lysias, 12, 45 : rjTntTTaurn oTt, with Future Indicative). 

Lysias, 2, 65 : dTzs/.oyijfTavTo otc, with Future Indicative, where 
the apology is made by deeds not words. 

Lysias, 10, 12 : diw/ioffam oS?, with Aorist Indicative, quoting 
words of a legal document. 

Where the verb that governs 0. 0. 15 an Infinitive or Participle 
the construction is someiohat freer. 

The following are the examples noted in Antiphon, Andocides 
and Lysias, omitting those cases in which the Infinitive repre- 
sents a past tense of the Indicative and where the Imperfect 
Indicative occurs in oti or w^ clauses. 

§1. Indicative retained after on or oJ?. 

a. Present.— Ly^mB. : 7, 34 ; 8, 8 ; 12, 69 ; 13, 17 ; 9, 1 ; 13, 77. 

b. Future.— Lysias: 2, 32; 12, 15; 12, 58; 12, 70; 13, 25; 

13, 61 ; 16, 15 ; 27, 1 ; 32, 11. 
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c. Jm5^.— Lysias : 1, 17 ; 3, 22 ; 3, 29 ; 19, 25 ; 12, 75 , 32, 15. 

Andocides : 1, 58 ; 3, 10. 

d. Perfect. — Antiphon : 5, 54. 

§2. Indicative changed to Optative. 

a. Present.— LysisLa: 8, 10 ; 9, 5 ; 9, 7; 12, 48; 13, 78 ; 19, 51. 

b. Future. — Lysias : 1, 22; 19, 16. 

In Lysias, 12, 48, an interesting change from Optative to 
Indicative occurs. Some of the examples with Indicative re- 
tained have been explained on other grounds. Omitting these 
the retention of the Indicative is more frequent than the change 
to Optative. 

In most cases cited with the Optative depending upon a Par- 
ticiple, the Participle can be resolved into a finite verb express- 
ing a co-ordinate idea or a temporal or causal relation. The 
same can sometimes be done when the Indicative is retained, but 
the Participle is usually more closely connected with the govern- 
ing verb, continuing its thoughts or descriptive of its action. 

The following is added for comparison : 

Srt and oj^ clauses depending upon the Infinitive or Participle. 

. 1. With the Indicative retained. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, 16 : 2, 1, 14 ; 2, 1, 20 ; 2, 2, 20 ; 2, 5, 2 ; 
2, 6, 2 ; 4, 5, 19 ; 4, 5, 28 ; 5, 1, 14 ; 5, 5, 24 ; 5, 6, 31 ; 
6, 1, 25 , 6, 1, 31 , 6, 4, 14 ; 6, 4, 15 ; 6, 6, 4 ; 7, 1, 11. 

2. With change to Optative. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, 22 : 1, 2, 21 ; 1, 3, 16 : 1, 6, 10; 1, 9, 23 

2, 2, 15 ; 2, 3, 25 ; 2, 6, 10 ; 3, 2, 4 ; 3, 2, 10 ; 3, 3, 14 

4, 5,28; 5, 6,34; 5, 7, 18; 6, 1, 2 ; 6,1,30; 6, 2, 13 

6, 6, 3 ; 6, 6, 6 ; 7, 1, 39 ; 7, 2, 31 ; 7, 5, 11 ; 7, 8, 21. 

All the examples with the Optative might have been omitted 
except 1, 2, 21 ; 2, 2, 15; 3, 3, 4; 5, 6, 34; the Participle or 
Infintive so clearly representing a Past Indicative Tense. Com- 
pare ryxe Xiyujv, he came and said, (1, 2, 21), with sTretffs Xiyiov^ he 
persuaded (by) saying, (5, 1, 14). 
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In 5, 6, 34, insist Xiyei\^ is equivalent to a conative Imperfect 
of the verb of saying. 

An examination of otc clauses depending on an Infinitive or 
Participle consecutively in something over two books of the 
Hellenica and ^\e books of Thucydides shows, without discrimi- 
nation, a proportion of 10 to 10 in the Hellenica, and 20 to 8 in 
favor of the Indicative in Thucydides. 

Typical examples with the Indicative in the Hellenica are : 

1, 5, 4. — -xihuuv diddffxtivrs^, 

1, 6, 36. — ttXsJv (SowvTa^. 

2, 1, 4. — ixiXsuov TzapayyiXXeiv. 



III. — Indirect Questions. 

§1. Antiphon. 
1. Introductory Particles. 

2. Indirect Questions after Past Tenses, 

7 Examples : 
Indicative, 6 ; Optative, 1. 

a. Optative (1, 17). 

h. Indicative. 

Present, 2 : 6, 7 ; 6, 49. 
Future: 1, 16. 
Imperfect retained : A, y, 8. 
Imperfect from Present: 6, 26. 
Pluperfect retained : 5, 70. 

§2. Andocides. 
1. Introductory Particles. 

el, ei , , . ei, izortpov . . . ^' . . . :7 . . . efTi, elze . . . e?Te 
Tj'?, o(TTi<$, dnorepo^j tzoObv^ wg, ttw?, OfT«9, (n<f^, idv. 
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2. Indirect Questions after Fast Tenses, 

6 Examples : 
Optative, 4 ; Indicative, 2. 

a. Optative. — 

Present, 3 : 1, 62 ; 1, 126 ; 3, 30. 
Aorist, 1 : 1, 112. 

b. Indicative. 

Aorist, 1 : 1, 29 ; 1, 116. 
Plujjerfect, 1 : 2, 14. 
Future : 1, 23. 

§3. Lysias. 
1. Introductory Farticles. 

eiy ei . , , ij, noTspnv . . , ij, norepa . . . ^', e'cre . . . e^tre 

2. Indirect Question^ after Fast Tenses.. 

35 Examples: 
Optative, 16; Indicative, 19. 

a. Optative. — 

Present y 12. 
Future, 2. 
Aorist, 1. 
Perfect, 1. 

b. Indicative. — 

Present, 7. 

Future^ 6. 

Imperfect from Present, 3 : 1, 42 ; 7, 12 ; 11, 12. 

Aorist. 2. 

Pluperfect from Perfect, 2 : 9, 7; 32, 18. 

§4. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

1. Indirect Questions after Past Tenses, 

80 Examples : 
Optative, 59 ; Indicative, 21. 
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a. Optative. — 

Present, 53. 
Future, 3. 
Aorist, 3. 

b. Indicative. — 

Frese7it, 5. 

Future, 4. 

Imperfect retained, 2: 7, 2, 25 ; 7, 7, 43. 

Imper/ect fro7n Present, 7: 2, 3, 11 ; 2, 5, 33 ; 3, 5, 17 ; 

4, 7, 11 ; 5, 5, 25 ; 6, 1, 13 ; 6, 4, 23. . 
Aorist, 2. 
Pluperfect from Perfect, 1 : 4, 5. 29. 

§5. Remarks upon Indirect Questions, 

1. An important distinction may be drawn between Indirect 
Questions and Indirect Exclamations. The simple relative pro- 
nomial adjectives o<to<;, ouk;, etc., introduce only the latter, while 
the pronomial adverbs w?, fj, etc., introduce either. 

; This distinction has been noted by Dinwiddie in his disserta- 
tion on 0. 0. in Thucydides (page 13): 

For CO? see Andocides, 1, 33; Lysias, 21, 13. 

For o(To(s see Andocides, 1, 47 ; Lysias, 6, 47. 

For oio<$ see Andocides, 2, 8 ; Lysias, 9, 7. 
It has not been considered necessary to divide the statistics of 
Indirect Questions upon this principle. 

2. It is often difficult to distinguish w<^ relative, ux; interroga- 
tive and u)^ conjunctive introducing 0. 0. These uses mark 
stages in the development of w<$, and it is not always possible to 
determine the conception of the writer. 

3. In Greek as in Latin, interrogative and relative sentences 
shade into each other. 

4. Notable is the use of i(h, meaning tohetTier, 

Andocides, 1, 37 : d\^afJHfi.vrj(TX£iTOat idu. 

Lysias, 15, 5 : rrxi</>afr0z: idv, 

cf. Demosthenes, 19 : (ruvdtafiyrjfjLoveuetv idu. 

It may be noted that fTxii/'a^rOs ^du dXrjOjj Xiyw does not mean 
" Consider whether I am telling the truth," but " Consider 
whether what I shall say is true." 
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5. Vivid Constructions in Indirect Questions. — As in otc and 
o>9 clauses it will be found that the statistics do not show the 
range of freedom in the use of Indicative and Optative ; but in 
many cases the Indicative is retained because the sense of the 
sentence demands it. In Antiphon 6, 7, (Uiy^avrs^) s? re ddixo) 
is in the sphere of the present, meeLning tvhether I arri^an evildoer. 

It may be noted that the Greek uses the Aorist Participle, 
when the leading verb is primary, as the equivalent of the 
English Perfect Participle. From the frequent retention of 
the original mood and tense in such cases it seems highly prob- 
able that the Participle was felt to be primary. 

The Imperfect in Antiphon (6, 26) may be explained in two 
ways ; yjdtxuuvTu may represent an original Present stated from 
the standpoint of the narrator, or it may be explained as a 
simple conditional not in 0. 0. Antiphon (6, 49) retains XP"^' 

There are two examples of the Indicative retained in Ando- 
cides — Aorist (1, 29), Pluperfect (2, 14). Both approach rela- 
tive sentences. It may be worthy of note that in 1, 29 the 0. 0. 
clause recounts well-known facts. In (2, 14) to ppayfia ndv 
SirjysTTo 0*9 iTzinpaxro the w<$ clause is in Opposition to Tzpayiia and 
may be considered as a pure relative, or taking irpdyiia as pro- 
liptic the io<; clause may be in 0. 0., from standpoint of narrator. 
From the time of the speaker ^TziTzpaxro would be Perfect. The 
conception varies somewhat as the Latin dixit inodum quo; 
dixit quo modo. 

In Lysias six Present Indicatives are retained. Of these one 
(1, 25) might have been put in the Optative. 2, 21 ; 30, 32 re- 
tain ypr^. 1, 33 ; 32, 18 belong to the universal present. 

In (10, 4) ri £(TTtv oXiyapyia ri-KTzdiir^y the Subordinate clause 
involves a bit of general information properly retained in the 
Indicative. Thus we say in English " I knew that two and two 
make four." Compare (11, 2) or« oXiyapyJa rjv Idetv, 

Lysias 1, 25 is the only Indirect Question in Lysias with past 
tense of a verb of asking that retains the Indicative except 
30, 32 in which ypyj occurs. Even here it is quite probable 
that the Indicative is not retained merely for vividness, but is 
used to express habitual action. 
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The three Imperfects and two Pluperfects in Lysias depend 

upon the verbs eiSivaty (rxonslv^ iuviteiVf opdv. 

The two Aorist Indicatives are after w? in indirect exclamation. 
The clauses are not far removed from relative clauses, are not at 
all contingent, and naturally prefer the Indicative. 

In Xenqphon's Anabasis there are five Indicative Presents 
after past tenses. 6, 2, 4 and 7, 5, 9 retain XPV > the three 
others seem to be retained for vividness. In 4, 1, 26 and 6, 2, 5 
the verb upon which the question depends is an Infinitive stand- 
ing for a Present of a finite mood. 5, 7, 23 — rjpwzwv on krrri to 
TZftayfia is One of the feio examples of the Present Indicative 
retained for vividness after a finite mood. Perhaps the famili- 
arity of the phrase caused it to resist the influence of 0. 0. 

Of the four Future Indicatives, 6, 1, 21 forms part of a gen- 
eral truth and is regularly retained. The three others are vivid. 

Of the seven Imperfects from the Present in the Anabasis 
6, 1, 13 (fjpovTo ei xai yuvaixs^ (TuvsjjAyir^To auTin?) deserves Special 
mention. The Imperfect expresses customary action which the 
Optative seems unable to express. lufxfxd/oorn might mean : (if 
they) ever fought in company with (them). It cannot mean : 
(if they) toere in the habit of fighting. The Present Indicative 
might be used here. 

The Indicative in 2, 5, 33 probably expresses attempted action : 
on inotnuv, what they were trying to do. 

3, 5, 17 has I'/isV.ov, It has been noted that /liUoj does not 
conform to the rules of 0. 0. "EjizV.ov with the Infinitive to 
express a Future from the past, or the Future of an unreal 
relation, is not uncommon. 

The remaining Imperfects (2, 3, 11 ; 5, 5, 25 ; 6, 4, 23) occur 
in clauses not far removed from true relative clauses and seem 
to be construed as such. 

XpeiiQ occurs once in Lysias (12, 44) in an indefinite relative 
sentence having the force of an indirect question. See Schmitt 
on such sentences (Schanz's Beitrage, Heft 8, p. 14). The sen- 
tence reads : ouffTtva<s XP^^^ ap^etv TtaprjyysXXov, The governing 
verb expresses past customary action. The vivid form of the 
subordinate clause would be ouffnva^ av ^pf^ ; though /p7j is not 
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absolutely excluded on account of the force of the indefinite 
relative pronoun. This does not seem to be a fair exception to 
the rule that xp^ is retained in indirect questions. 

Verbs of Knowing and Perceiving. 

Verbs of knomny and perceivUigy on account of their objective 
character,^ allow two classes of constructions. As knowledge 
must depend for its accuracy upon true perception and reason- 
ing, and as wrong impressions are quite common, whatever is 
dependent upon the observation of one man or a class of men 
is somewhat contingent. When the narrator represents the 
knowledge as entirely due to the thought or perception of the 
subject of the subordinate clause, this clause may follow the 
regular rules of 0. 0. This is especially true when the narrator 
quotes his past knowledge. 

But it may be stated that a manifest fact was observed or 
meditated upon. Logically the clause is in 0. 0., because it 
expresses thought. Grammatically it is construed as the state- 
ment of the narrator without reference to a direct form. The 
Aorist Indicative is retained. The Present and Imperfect of a 
possible direct form become Imperfect and Pluperfect. 

The most common verbs of this class are : 



eidivai 


hOufieiffOat 


drjXov ehat 


iiziffTaffdai 


dyvoelv 


opdv 


ytyvwffxsiv 


d>a/itfivij(Txsiv 


ffxoTzeiv 


aiffOdveffOat 


xaTa/jia\fOdv£tv 


hvoeiv 


TzuvOdveffdat 







Statistics for Verbs of Knotoingy etc. 

1. With oTt and w? in Antiphon, A7idocides, and Lysias, 

a. Indicative. — 

Present, 7— Lysias : 9, 1 ; 10, 30 ; 11, 11 ; 12, 69 ; 12, 70 ; 

13,17; 13,77. 
Future, ^—L^^iSi^: 2,32; 12,15; 12,45; 12,70; 16,15. 
Imperfect retained, 1 — Lysias: 1, 17. 
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Imperfect from Present, 9 



Aiitiphon : 1, 8 ; 1, 15. 
Andocides : 1, 52 ; 1, 52. 
Lysias: 3,6; 7,16; 12,57; 
12, 73 ; 18, 11. 

Aorist, 4— Lysias : 3, 29 ; 8, 13 ; 12, 75 ; 1, 17. 

Pluperfect, 2 — Andocides : 1, 52 ; 1, 52. 

Lysias: 10, 30; 11, 11; 12, 69 are general truths; 12, 10 
retains xp^j ] 9, 1 belongs to the sphere of the present. In 13, 
17 ; 13, 77 the context does not make it quite clear whether 
the Indicative is retained for vividness or whether the time of 
the subordinate clause extends to the present. 

h. Optative. — 

Present 4— \ Andocides ; 1, 39. 
j-resent,^ ] Lysias : 9, 5 ; 12, 15 ; 23, 3. 

Future, 3- \ Antiphon : 5 50 

' ( Lysias: 1, 22 ; 19, 16. 

Perfect, 1 — Lysias : 23, 3. 

The Present Optative from Andocides (1, 39) depends on 
yvwvat, which is itself in 0. 0., from e^^yv, and is hardly a fair 
example. 

The two examples from Lysias (23, 3) depend on 7:u0op.£>og, 
The context shows that the information was in answer to 
questions. TzuOofxsuiK^ is equivalent to a passive of a verb of 
saying. The same might be said of i7:606firjv in 9, 5. In Lysias, 
(3, 6) TzuOofisvo^ is used as a verb of 2)^'^oeption. The result is 
stated but the process is ignored. 

It may be noted that in the two first examples speaker and 
narrator are the same. In the last they are different. In the 
orators examined the use of these verbs tvifh the Optative is rare- 

2. With oTt and w9 in Xenopho7i's Anabasis, 

a. Indicative. — 

Present, 1. 
Future, 2. 

Imperfect retained, 1 : 6, 3, 23. 

Imperfect from Present, 6 : 1, 2, 21 ; 2, 2, 15 ; 2, 3, 6 ; 

3, 1,3; 5, 6,29; 5, 8,10. 
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5. Optative. — 

Present, 11. 
Aorist, 2. 
Perfect^ 1. 

The Present Indicative (6, 1, 31) is required. It can be seen 
that the Present Optative is used freely with these verbs, and 
the Imperfect Indicative quite often. 

3. With Indirect Questions in AntiphoUy Andocides and Lysias, 

a. Indicative. — 

Present, 3— Lysias: 1, 33; 10, 4; 32, 18. 

Future, 4— Lysias: 1, 41; 2, 13; 4, 7; 14, 17. 

Aorist, 1 — Lysias: 32, 18. 

Imj)erfect retained, 1 — Antiphon : 2, y, 8. 

Imperfect from Prvsent,% — Lysias: 1,42; 7,12; 11,12. 

Pluperfect from Perfect, 2 — Lysias: 9, 7; 32, 18. 

h. Optative. — 

Present 2— / Andocides : 1, 62. 
s-ieseni, <, — < Tivsiflq • 1 1^ 

Future, 2— Lysias : 23, 9 ; 23, 10. 
Aorist, 1 — Lysias : 3, 10. 

The Indicative is more frequent than the Optative. 

4. With Indirect Quest io7is in Xenophon^s Anabasis. 

a. Indicative. — 

Present, 1. 

Future, 3. 

Imperfect retained, 1 : 7, 7, 43. 

Imperfect from Present, 4 : 2, 5, 33 ; 4, 7, 11 ; 5, 5, 25 ; 

6, 4, 23. 
h. Optative. — 

Present, 13. 

Note that the Present Optative is more frequent and that the 
one Present Indicative retained (G, 2, 5) occurs after the Infini- 
tive s'Jivat representing the Imperative in continued 0. 0. 
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IV.— The Infinitive. 

The Infinitive has by nature no declarative force. It ex- 
presses in 0. 0. the subject of thought or speech. The realiza- 
tion, in fact, is deduced from the context. 

A or« clause assumes the reality of the matter stated or thotight 
upon. A u)^ clause is intermediate and of ten approaches closely 
the use of the Accusative and Infinitive. 

With eiTzeiv and Xiysi.^ an opinion or conclusmi is maintained 
by the Infinitive. 

Antiphon : A y, ^\ ^4 ^, 11. 
Lysias : 8, 15. 
Anabasis : 5, 4, 34. 

When words are the subject of discussion elr.tXv and <pdvat seem 
to be used indiscriminately. 

Lysias: 10, 9; 11, 3; 11, 5. 
Cf. Lysias (10, 8) with a;?. 

In Lysias, 11, 5, efTrjj dnnjSsl^XTjxivai seems to be the exact equiv- 
alent of <p^ ^t(/'at. 

The Infinitive occurs as the object of that large class of verbs 
asking, exhorting, commanding, etc., expressing shades of mean- 
ing from a mild wish to a strong command. The Infinitive is 
the outer object denoting the thing commanded, etc. 

In the development of the 0. 0. construction in certain cases 
the Infinitive lost its objective character and became the cognate 
object, expressing the content of the governing verb. Then it is 
the true representative of the Imperative in 0. 0. 

The Present Infinitive occurs rarely with (ffhat referring to 
the Future in 0. 0. eV^ tirjvoeiv, he said he was going to inform 
(Lysias, 29, 6). 

Cf. the regular use of iivat. Anabasis, 1, 3, 1 : ovx. i<pa<fa\f 

The Aorist Infinitive occurs in Lysias, 13, 15 and 13, 47, with 
ipajai referring to the Future. (Moods and Tenses, §127). 
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Perhaps the best explanation of this phenomenon is to con- 
sider the Infinitives as simple object Infinitives. <pdvai coalesces 
with a preceding negative and is felt to be the equivalent of a 
verb of refusing. 

EiTzsiv in Anabasis, 7, 8, 2, with inniiufTtK^^ and followed by an 
Infinitive with jJ/it^'v, is constrned as a verb of swearing, 

Vvwjai with the Infinitive (Lysias. 16, 36 ; Andocide^, 2, 10 ; 
Anabasis, 1, 9, 17) may be translated "/o decide.'^ Moods and 
Tenses, §915, 3 (a). 

lluvOdvsrrdai occurs (Lysias, 6, 37; Anabasis, 7, 6, 11) with the 
Infinitive with meaning very near to that of dxouscv, 'Axoneiv 
is used with the Infinitive with the meaning " to he told,'' 
Lysias, 13, 77; 25, 21; 26, 3; Anabasis, 4, 6, 14; 4, 6, 16; 
4, 5, 35. 

'Axomtv with the Participle indicates that the hearing is from 
someone who professes to have definite information. Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, 1, 4, 5 ; Sophocles' Electra, 293. (Moods and 
Tenses, §914). The thing heard is not necessarily a fact. 

The Infinitives after airiav k'/stv koyo^^^ biznXzinzv^ (Antiphon, 
2, 10; li /5, 5) belong to the class of object Infinitives not in 
O. 0. proper. Cf. Moods and Tenses, §749 and Andocides, 3, 26, 

0')dk A6y<i<^ UTznXziTZtzai {irj ovx fhJixslv, 

> In Antiphon, 5, 80, <hJ^d<Txeiv takes an object Infinitive with 
the meaning to teach how, 

1. Verbs taking the Infinitive in 0. 0, representing 

the Indicative or Optative, 





§1 


. Antiphon. 


■ 


apveTfrOat 




TjyetffOat 


dfivuvai 


diofivwai 




xaTTfyapzlv 


7rpo(r(haj3dXXstv 


dnxelv 




xaTaddxsTv 


irpdfTTZotelfTdat 


iXiy^etu 




Xiyecv 


U7:oXa/ij3dv£iv 


iXizi^^eiu 




va/xi^ecu 


(faiveffOat 


iXjr}^ elvai 




ineffOat 


(pavat 


^TtxaXslv 




ofioXttyzTv 


ifdffXitv 
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§2. Andocides. 




airelv 




intxivat 


o/jLuuvat 


dpdffOac 




iizayfiXXttv 


TTtffTeUStV 


ytYv(0(Txeiv 


(2, 10) 


i^ys'ifTdfxi 


TTpoetneTv (4, 17) 


doxelv 




Xiyeiu 


unKT^velfrOat 


diopi^tffOai 


f 


vnrii^er^ 


(pa.vai 


iXnt^etv 




§3. Tjysias. 




ainHdvefrffai 


iTrayyiXXetv 


otmXityeTv 


oLTzetXeiv 




i7:txrjftuTT£tv 


* 1 


dxouetv 




YyetfTf^ai 


TZuvHdveff^H^at 


ahtdahat 




Xiyetv 


OKirr^vsifff^at 


yiyvionxzvj 




/lYjVUStV 


OTzoTzrebttv 


doxetv 




VOfxO^zCV 


(pdvac 


siirelv 




oieffUfn 


<pd(Txetv 


iXnt!^£tu 









1. The Infinitive in Continued Narrative, 

The Infinitive may continue a narrative: 

1. When it is used in the first clause of 0. 0. (Andocides, 
38, 42). This is an unusually long passage. Even here e'viy is 
repeated three times. 

2. After verbs which take on and ojq. This is the rule when 
the continuation is introduced by ydp, AVith ydp\ Antiphon, 
r y, 2. Lysias, 10, 6 ; 13, 5 ; 14, 5 ; 14, 33 ; 22, 9 ; 25, 28. 
Anabasis, 6, 1, 23 ; 6, 2, 11 ; 7, 2, 31. Without ydp : Andocides, 
1, 12 ; 1, 36. Lysias, 19, 25. An independent Optative occurs 
with ydp\ Antiphon, 6, 22. Anabasis, 7, 3, 13. 

3. After verbs which take a simple object Infinitive in partial 
0. O. KsXsuetVj etc., Lysias, 2, 45. Anabasis, 4, 5, IG ; 7, 7, 19. 

4. After a verb taking the Participle in 0. 0. Lysias, 32, 15. 

5. After (ioxsi with the Nominative and Infinitive 0. may 
be continued by the Accusative and Infinitive. Xenophon's 
Anabasis, 1, 4, 18. 

2. The Infinitive as Imperative, 

It is impossible, as Goodwin says, (Moods and Tenses, §684) 
to tell exactly where a Greek would have drawn the line between 
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the Infinitive as a simple object and the Infinitive in 0. 0. It 
is, however, too narrow to limit the use of the Infinitive in 0. 0. 
to the representation of the Indicative and Optative. The 
Infinitive is used as Imperative. 

1. In the indirect statement of laws. Antiphon, /'/5, 5 ; 5, 10. 
Andocides, 1, 20; 1, 73; 1, 93; 1, 95; 1, 110, 1, 116; 3, 12. 
Lysias, 1, 32; 6, 52; 8, 10; 8, 12; 11, 5; 14, 5 ; 22, 6. Laws 
are frequently written in 0. 0. Lysias, 10 ; 16, 17, 18, 19. 

2. In proclamations, decrees, etc. Andocides, 1, 111 ; 1, 145 
bis; 1, 176; 1, 182; 2, 23. Lysias, 2, 1; 6, 24; 12, 70; 12, 
76; 16, 6. 

3. In simple propositions or commands with pure verbs of 
saying, as eir.uv Xiysiy, etc. Andocides, 1, 71; 1, 123; 1, 126; 
4, 27. Lysias, 1, 23 ; 1, 30 ; 16, 13. 

In Andocides, 1, 123, and Lysias, 16, 13, the Imperative 
idea is specifically plain. Cf. Anabasis, 1, 3, 14; 5, 7, 34. 

When required for clearness or emphasis the Infinitive is 
strengthened by i^/^/^^f. Antiphon, <pa(T\ //»>««, 5, 84 ; 6, 28. 
Andocides, eXeyov . . . ^pYfui, 1, 36. 

3. Subject of the Infinitive, 

The subject of the Infinitive is usually omitted if it is the 
same as that of the governing verb expressed or implied in a 
phrase. When emphatic it is usually expressed by the accusa- 
tive of the reflexive or by the Nominative of the intensive aino^. 

When the subject of the Infinitive is different from that of 
the governing verb it is expressed in the Accusative unless men- 
tioned before or clearly implied by the context. Andocides, 
4, 38. Cf. Demosthenes, xx, 111. 

The Accusative of fwrth- (Andocides, 1, 12 ; 1, 12G), the Accu- 
sative of the personal pronoun (Antiphon, 6, 31), and the Nomi- 
native of the personal pronoun (Thucydides, 6, 34, 2) also occur. 
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v.— The Participle. 

The Participle in 0. 0. is a development of the object Parti- 
ciple after verbs of sense and perception, and usually carries 
with it the definiteness and certainty of personal observation. 
The Infinitive (within our limits) is comparatively rare with 
verbs taking the Participle. When is does occur it expresses an 
opinion gathered from a process of reasoning. The distinction 
between a participle in 0. 0. and a clause with or« or «>? is often 
very slight. The Participle is more concrete and vivid, the Sn 
clause is abstract and didactic. 

The following verbs are construed with the Participle : 



drntf^sixvuvai 

aizo(pai\>eiv 

aizeXiy^etv 

yty^/CLXTxetv 

dr^Xituv 

SLKo-detxvuvat 
int-deixvvvat 
iv-detxvuvat 
ytyvOKTxetv 



dno'fpacvetv 

<paiv£(ri9ac 

dno-deixwuvai 

iizi-deixvuvai 

dzixvuvat 

ytyxorrxeiv 



Antiphon. 



intdscxvu^ai 


6fta.v 


iTTirrraffi^at 


TTspteidivac 


etdivai 


(Tuvstdcvat 


xardipavij^ yiyveaf^ai 


ipaherrffai 


fiTjvuetv 


ipw^tpo^ z\\fai 


Andocides. 




djjXifv elvai 


iXiyxstv 


etdivai 


6pd'j 


ivi^fielfv^^at 


TTUvi^dverrOat 


et)pi(TX£tv 


(patvefft^at 


Xoyi^ea^^at 




Lysias. 




(Toyyiyvw<Txeiv 


opdu 


drjXnv elvat 


h-o(tdv 


doxelv 


iif-opdv 


iXiy^siv 


Tzept-npdv 


l^-sXiy^^evj 


Tzovf^dvzfff^at 


eupiffxev^ 


(paivefff^at 
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Subject of the Partici2)le. 

When the subject of the Participle is the same as that of the 
governiug verb it is usually omitted aud the Participle is 
expressed in the Nominative case. Antiphon, A ji, Q; A [i, 9. 

When emphatic the subject of the Participle is expressed by 
the Accusative of the reflexive. Antiphon, A <\ 3 



VI. — Secondary Dependencies. 

§1. Conditmuil Sentences after Fast Tenses. 

a. Subjunctive and Indicative changed to Optative. — 

Antiphon: 1, 15 ; 1, 19 ; i4 «, 8; 5, 50; 6, 12; 6, 13; 

6, 23 ; 6, 23 ; 7' /5, 4. 
Andocides: 1, 20; 1, 90; 1, 115; 1, 122; 3, 30; 4, 15; 

4, 17. 
Lysias: 2, 21; 7, 34; 12, 9; 12, 15; 13, 25; 13, 53; 

13,78; 19, 59; 26, 24; 28, 14; 23, 11; 

12, 74. 

h. Indicative retained. — 

Andocides (1 Future): 1, 53. 

Lysias (11 Futures) : 2,32; 2,45; 2,45; 12,11; 12,70; 

13, 15 ; 13, 15 ; 21, 24 ; 26, 9 ; 27, 1. 
(2 Presents) : 2, 22 ; 22, 2. 
(1 Perfect) : 32, 11. 

c. Subjunctive retained. — 
Andocides ; 1, 41. 
Lysias : 12, 15 ; 12, 15 ; 32, 6. 

We observe no Future Ojitatives in protases. Protases in lav 
are usually changed to Optative. Lysias uses the "most vivid" 
Future condition more frequently than others examined and 
retains the Future Indicative in protases. 

Xenophon quite frequently retains the Future Indicative in 
protases. Of. Anabasis, 5, 6, 34 ; 6, 6, 10 ; 7, 1, 40 ; 7, 4, 5. 

In Andocides (1, 122) a Present Indicative is changed to 
Optative. 
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In the Classical Review, p. 320, July, 1890, Marchant raises 
an interesting question with reference to conditional sentences. 
Following Stahl, who says in substance (Quaest. Gram, ad Thuc, 
p. 8, ed. 1886) "Thucydides never changes the Indicative with 
ei to Optative in 0. 0. This rule is true for all writers, ei with 
the Future Optative excepted." Marchant adds: **I have never 
seen an example outside Xenophon which breaks Stahl's canon." 
In an example given by Goodwin, (§696 from Plato, Ap. 20 />'), 

ofjTuji t/itisXu)^ dtdd(TX£c, he remarks that ex"- ^^^ dtdd^xot might 
be used. If Stahl is correct, is the Optative possible outside 
Xenophon in a single clause containing et in 0. 0., unless ei 
with Optative, ei with Future Indicative, or idv with the Sub- 
junctive would be used in the recta ? 

In the America7i Journal of Philology, 1892, ("Brief Mention") 
Gildersleeve notes this view of Marchant, quoting among other 
references in refutation, Andocides, 1, 122; Thucydides, 6, 27, 

The change of present protases in the Indicative to Optative 
is regular though rare. Marchant, however, may be right in 
his protest at Goodwin's treatment of the example quoted. 

If Plato had written e<prjv ehat eudaifinva instead of iimxdpura 

the Optative would be allowable in the 0. 0. clause. It may be 
questioned whether this change, which is rare at best, would 
be allowed after such an objective verb as iiiaxdptaa, 

§2. Relative Sente^ices after Past Tenses. 

a. Subjunctive and Indicative changed to Optative. — 
Antiphon : 5, 50 ; 6, 22 ; 6, 23 ; 6, 45 ; 1, 10. 
Andocides ; 1, 39 ; 2, 10. 

Lysias: 3, 5; 2, 24; 12, 74; 12, 76; 12, 84; 13, 7; 
19, 25 . 19, 35 ; 23, 2. 

h. Indicative retained. — 

Present — Antiphon : B ^,d; 6, 27. 

Lysias : 1, 19 ; 7, 40 ; 27, 2 ; 6, 54 ; 22, 6. 
Future — Lysias: 13,17; 13,25. 
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Imperfect (contemporaneous) — 
Antiphon : 6, 23 ; 6, 38. 
Andocides : 1, 12 ; 1, 34 ; 1, 63. 
Lysiae; 12, 73; 18, 11; 19, 50. 
Anabasis : 1, 2, 1 ter.; 1, 2, 2 ; 2, 1, 2 ; 4, 1, 12 ; 

4, 3, 29 ; 6, 5, 22 ; 7, 8, 2. 
c. Subjunctive retained. — 

Lysiajs : 1, 6 ; 13, 26 ; 13, 86 ; 13, 92 ; 30, 28. 

The statistics are sufficient to show that the retention of the 
Subjunctive with the relative is rare in the authors examined. 

LysiaS, 1, 6, {i<Zrta dtsxziji'qv W(tts /irjre XuttsJv fJLrjrz Xiav iiz* ixsivTj 

8x1 av oiXrj TToiitu) is a Very unique example. 

One theory of result clauses is that they look to the end coii- 
templatedy and the vivid construction would be explained by 
0. 0. It is necessary, however, to consider that the time of the 
relative sentence is general. The Infinitive upon which it de- 
pends on account of the generality was not felt to be past, and 
takes the primary sequence. 

Lysias, 13, 25, depends upon a preceding Indicative retained, 
and is regular. 

Lysias, 13, 86, is 0. R. It quotes the words of the legal 
document. 

In Lysias, 30, 28, the time of the relative clause is general. 

Lysias, 13, 92, is perhaps the only clear case of the retention 
of the Subjunctive for vividness. It is thoroughly incorporated 
in the subordinate clause and quotes the injunction. 

§3. Final Clauses. 

Final clauses are treated fully by Weber (Schanz's Beitrage, 
Heft. 5), and the statistics are taken from his treatment. 

It is necessary to discriminate between Purpose clauses in 0. 0. 
and those depending on simple declarative verbs. Even here 
they allow Representation and may retain the Subjunctive. 
This, however, is much rarer than we would be led to believe by 
Moods and Tenses, §318 and §320. Weber's statistics quoted 
in confirmation of §320 are quite misleading. 
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Statistics for Final Clauses. 

Antiphon (including Tetralogies). — 

Optative, 6 : 1,10; 5, 43 ; 5, 55 ; 6, 13 ; 6, 37 ; V «, 2. 
Subjunctive, 3 ; 1, 33 ; ^ /5, 6 ; A y,% 

Andocides (including oration) 4. — 

Optative, 11 : 1, 39 ; 1, 42 ; 1, 88 ; 1, 137 ; 1, 141 ; 1, 54 ; 

3, 3 ; 3, 39 ; 4, 15 ; 4, 29 ; 1, 99. 
Subjunctive, 7: 1, 12; 1, 40; 1, 86; 1, 113; 1, 133; 

o, /cio ; o, ijut 

Lysias (including orations 2, 6, 8, 13, 20). — 

Optative, 26. 

Subjunctive, ^'H: 1, 9 ; 1, 10; 1, 11; 1, 12 bis.; 1, 4 

2,9; 2,33; 6,11; 6,54; 12,7; 12,12 
12, 25; 16, 6; 16, 14; 28, 6; 30, 12 
31, 30; 32, 22; 33, 2; 34, 11; 31, 3. 

Weber says in reference to the examples from Andocides 
(Schanz's Beitrage, Heft. 5, p. 140): " Analysisen wir genauer 
. . . so miissen wir bei 1, 86; 1, 113 ; 3, 23 Fortdauer der 
Absicht in der Gegenwart annehmen." 

1, 40, properly belongs to 0. K. 1, 121, follows an Historical 
Present. 3, 33, and 1, 133 are in 0. 0. 

In reference to Lysias, after discussing the change in 32, 22; 
Weber says: "An den iibrigen ^Stellen, echten wie unechten, 
haben, wir an 8 Fortdauer der Absicht in der Gegenwart an- 
zunehmen." 

We find that these are 2, 9; 6, 11: 6, 54; 16, 6; 16, 14; 
30, 12; 31, 30; 33, 2. 28, 6, and (1, 12, Present Subjunctive) 
are 0. R. 1, 12 ; 12, 7 and 12, 12 are in 0. 0. 

In Antiphon, 1, 23 expresses purpose continued to the present. 
^ y5, 6 is in 0. 0. 

The remaining examples from Antiphon present peculiarities 
which may be felt. But, not to draw too nice a distinction, we 
may consider it established that : — 

1. A positive Purpose Clause taking its time from a definite 
past action prefers the Optative. 

2. When a Purpose Clause is iterative (1, 9 ; 1, 10) or in 0. 0. 



